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Sutire’s MY weapon ; hut I’m too discrect, 
To run a-muck and tilt at all 1 meet: 
I ge 2. nd of Hec 
only wear it tn a land of Mectors, 
T hicves, supercargues, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 
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SENTENCE CN MESSRS. HUNT, JOHNSON, BAMFORD, 
AND HEALEY. 


This important case has been brought to a close; but the 
denouncement of the tragedy has not been consistent with 
dramatic justice, The authors of the mischief of the plot 
have escaped; and the innocent have fallen victims to theirop- 
pressors, The borouglimongers will rejoice with a loud voice ; 
and every minister of the system will proclaim his satisfaction 
in the high places. The triumph over reason has been great 
enough to warrant their raptures; but there may consequences 
follow from this excess of severity, that may change the exulta- 
tion into mourning. The proceedings were singular, they ex- 
hibited, as usual, all the littleness of office, when opposed to 
truth sand will remain a lasting record of what can be done, 
in the name of the law, against those individuals who hate 
merit enough to incur the hatred of the masters of the law. 

Judgment was delivered on Monday. The defendants at- 
tended, not to address the Court in mitigation ; but to contend 
they had committed no crime, and ought to receive no punish 
ment. Mr, Hunt first addressed the Court:— 
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He'had been invited toattend thepublic meeting at Manches. 
ter: that meeting was called for the purpose of obtaining that 
refor.n for which a million of persons had before petitioned ; 
and he had complied with the invitation in the full confidence 
that the conduct of the assembly would be as peaceable and 
as orderly as that of the other meetings at which he had attend- 
ed. What had been the course ado} ited by the Crown? W hy, 
the affidavits upon which the dispersion and the destruction of 
that meeting had been grounded, were drawn up, not only 
before there had been the slightest act on the part of the peo- 
ple which could be construed into sedition, or even into dijs- 
respect of the constituted authorities, but actually before the 
persons wio compose d that meeting had arrived at Manches. 
ter, At the time of the trial he had read to the Jury an 
extract from a speech made by an individual in high autharity 
—a speech which clearly and distinctly showed that, at the 
time when the meeting of the 16th of —— tock place, the 
first lawyers in the country did not think that snch a meetin 
was illegal. Surely the Attorney and Solicitor-General, who 
received such ample salaries from jthe pockets of the people, 
were bound to know the law of shes land. If those gentlemen 
had declared that such a meeting was not lecal, and had 
been mistaken, was it reasonable to punish the defendants for 
not knowing that which had not been known by the first law. 
yers of the country? ‘That such meetings kad been deemed 
inconvenient he was aware; but the speech ef Lord Sidmouth 
upon the Seditious-Meeting Bill was of itself sufficient to show 
that they were not at that time illegal. That noble lord had 
directly called for the adoption of some measure to put down 
such meetings, upon the ground that there was no existing law 
by which they could be prevented. Let the Court address its 
attention to the conduct of the Manchester Magistrates, Of 
all the Popular meeiings which had ever been called—of all 
those assemblies which Mr. Burke had emphatically termed 
the ‘‘ safety valves” of the state—of all those meetings which 
had met undisturbed, and from which no evi! consequence liad 
resultec—norge had been called with so much caution, with so 
much atiention to re gularity and to legal notice, as this 
meeting of the loth of August. ‘The niagistrates had every 
reason to believe that the contact of that meeting woald be 
peaceable! they knew that there was no existing law by 
which that meeting ¢ ould be preventea ; they knew that acts of 

arliament were preparing tor that purpose ; but they were 100 
Pole to wait for the assistance of those powers, and resolved at 
once to seal those ‘§ salety.valves’’ with the bluod of the refor- 
mers, What had the reformers done to deserve th's treatment? 
They had said, “ We are workiog lke slaves, and we are stary- 
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iag when we have done. We labour thirteen hoursa day; and, 
though we live on oatmeal and water, we cannot get enough of 
that to support our wives and children. . We have been told to 
wait patiently ; but we are five years in peace, and cur burdens 
are unabated. We are tired of these miseries, and we will 
meet together. We think that there is one great cause of all 
our grievances ; we think that a free representation in the House 
of Commons would alleviate our burdens; we will lay our case 
before our Prince, aud before parliament ; we will call upon 
them to take off some of those enormous sums which are paid 
to the officers of government, sometimes for doing nothing, 
sometimes for doing worse than nothing. We will do all this, 
but we will do it peaceably.” ‘This was the language of the iefor- 
mers: how had it been answered? They were told +‘ Your 
meeting is for an illegal purpose.’ They called another of a 
different nature. ‘ihe requisition for that meeting was signed 
by seven hundred persons: their names and places of abode 
fully given. Were those persons strangers? They had lived 
and worked some of them 20 and 25 years in the same town, 
and 7 years in the same dwelling. ‘Phis was some evidence as 
to the character of such men, for they were poor men; and if 
they committed any offence they were speedily detected, and 
punished, and sent packing. ‘They were not gentlemen; not 
like Mr. Hulton of Hulton; not men of properiy who might be 
steeped to the lips in infamy and crime, and yet live un- 
molested and undisturdbed in their mansions, and who were 
above the reach of being driven from their homes or from 
society. 

The Lord Chief Justice.--No man in England, Mr. Hunt, is 
above the reach of law. 

Mr. Hunt.---: uch were the persons who had called upon him 
to attend theit mecting. With what view had he attended 
meetings of that description? In order to inculeate upon the 
poor and wretched the doctrines of reform, to save them from 
the commission of those riots and outrages which were daily 
committed before those doctrines were generally promulgated. 
He had been accused of exciting riot. ‘Pheir Lordships would 
remember the Luddites: they would recollect the time when 
the misery of the people broke out into vengeance against their 
masters and against their neighbours; when the butcher, the 
baker, the malster, the manufacturer, were the objects of at- 
tack; when the people attempted to do that by force which, 
during the last five years, they had been seeking to do by rea- 
son. Where were these riotsnow? But the reformers met on 
the 16th of August. No doubt.there was a feeling in the pub- 
lic mind: such @ feeling might well be troublesome to govern- 
ment—-it might go near to threaten some of those precious 
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scenes ol Laribery aril COTPUpPUon, uid CGiutlcenness, Whiteli das 
tinyuished our elections. What said the government? « 'Phic 
willuot.do. We must make a law te put this down.” “Ne: said 
the magistrates of Manchester (io doubt in correspondence with 
scme of the worthy gentlemen near Mr. Hunt)—no; law is not 
hecessary. Y ou could not act decidedly at Sinitatield ; but we 
will bytit down the thu 1 and make an end at once,’ ’ Punishment! 
was punishment talked of for the — lauis in this case? Ho 

(Mr. Fiant) knew the sort of men he had to contend with; and 
it was his misfortune that, by law, those persons were allowed 
to speak after hin; but he would tell those learned counsel, 
that when they came to press, and press they would tor judg. 

ment — lim, they should confine themselves to that part 
of the indictment upon which he had been found guilty, 
or he would take the liberty to interrupt theu. Punish- 
ment! ff to be « sincere edvocate in the cause of reform 


wus acrine, then he ws guilty, and godly ie trusted hi 
, . vw» e y ” . 
should remain, Pinishinent ! In evercising the right of « 
ve ee - 7? i ’ Z 
cliizen, he had seen his fellow-subjecis struck acad before his 


face; he had sven women ie down, mangled and trampled 
upon: he had hh msel! been seized by the military , pinioned 
down, dragged a OWS 5 he had narrowly es euped having his 
brains beaten out, aud should net have escaped but tor his 
own presence of pind: at the moment wucn his arms 
were pinioned to his sides, a MAJOR GENERAL iv the 
army fad struck iim from behind, a blow Witch hat curly 
felled him to the ground; Usat first blow had not been sufficient 
for the purpose, end his hat had been snatched off, that the 
blow might he repeated with more cfect. If the second 
blow had fallen upon his head, he should not now have been 
troubling the Court. He freely confessed that he owed his 
life upon that occasion to Nadin. Nadin was the man who had 
again put his hat upon his head, exclaiming that ii was “a 
d—-—dshame to treat any man in such a manne rl? He had 
been then dragged into the h ouse were the magistrates were, 
and had been carried betere Hulton of Hulton. He had 
been commitied to prison on a charge never substantiated —a 
charge of high treason; he had been dragged fifty miles te 
Lancaster, even while his hail were in the act of justifying ; he 
had been subjected to expense, to- danger, to inconvenience, and 
to insult; and new they talked - punishin nt. Ele really 
thought that, ata baie computation, he had suilered, at least, 
piunishment enough. cage i Sancwe between the transac- 
tion of the 16th of August at Manchester and the late transac- 
lions at Cadiz! At Cadiz a penne 2S siting even ROU 
to do that justice which woudd never be done in England. 
We knew it would be said, why did lic not prosecute these 
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wisttates ? why did he not prosecute this majpor-general ? Where 
should he nnd the means? ‘The expenses of the present prose- 
cution had drained him of a sum equal to two years of Is m- 
come. !t had been said that courts of law were open to the 
rich as well as to the poor. So was the Crown and Ancher 
tavern; and in the same way —for the rich man was sure to be 
well-attended to, and the poor man was sure to be kiched out. 

He (Mr, Hunt) could not descend to sue in forma pauperis. 

There were individuals—he would not mention names —but 
there were individuals whom he should like ta prosecute at 
York for perjary. But such a measure would cost him 1,500. : 
besides, he must go there to an additional expence ; he must 
employ council ; he mu: t employ Fir. Searlett, and he had no 
doubt that Mr. Scarlett would’ do his duty. He could not 
afford to do Inniself justice. There was one more ground upon 
which he felt inclined to make a few observations, although he 
believed it would rather be applicable to a proceeding by writ 
of error, than to the present stave of his case. This was the 
conduct of thie jury. His trial, which fasted eleven days, had 
afforded a magnificent specimen of British jurisps cudence ; and 
11 no res spect did: he mean to mped tee tlie conduct of the 
judge ; ereater moderation he had never witnessed. 

Mr. Justice Bayley.—I have on @ former occasion, Mr, 
Hunt, requested you would net speak of me. fi is searcely 
ey to speak of a person who is preseat---l hope I did iy 
auty, 


Mr. Hunt must be allowed af present to take his own course. 
He believed that the learned Judge had most inipartially don 
hiis duty, both by the crown and by the defeudtante. What he 
alluded to with re spect ti jury was this, nine of them were 


themselves magistrates, Ve} hed not been tried by his peers 
It was possible that the magistrate s who had formed his jury 
had found hint guilty in order vo pee otect their brother magis- 
trates from prosecution. Certainty, bi could not new bring 
his action against the Mocester magistrates, even if he hac 
the pecuniary means, 

The Court was of opinion that Mr. Hunt was new going into 
matter which could not properly be oa in mitigation of 
punishment, 2 | 

Mr. Runt was not pleading im mitigation ef punishment 
He aaticipeted no punishment; but ali the punishment which 
that ceurt could inflict upon the persons of the defendants 
would never wipe from their min Is the recollection of the 
perjuries which had heen committed at York, or of the blood 
which had beeu spilled by the magistrates of Manchester. He 
knew that me court had a great dniy to pe form; but he was 

certain they would not he ipfusargd by any fecliog a to pe 
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The Lord Chief-Justice trusted not. 

Mr. Hunt remembered the exactions which in the reign of 
Charles I. had been levied upon those who had spoken in the 
cause of truth. Posterity remembered the men by whom those 
extortions liad been committed. Toewhat had those extorlions 
and those punishments led 2 To the death of the monarch, to 
the banishment of his race, and to the placizig of the present 
family upon the throng of England. The infliction of such 
punishment wes an ominons commencement for the present 
reign. He declared that the defendants had only been prose- 
cuted in order to cover the atrocities which bad been committed 
at Manchester. Lic requested the Court to observe, that he 
was not shrinking trom any punislinent which they might choose 
to inflict. Whatever that punishment might be he should bear 
it with fortitude. He asked for no laveurs but he once again 
firmly submitted, that if against the trifling offence he had 
committed the Court were to set the punishment he had already 
endured, they would find that a very large balance in the way 
of damages was coming to him. tle thanked their lords hips 
for the attention which “they had afforded to his observations ; 
and trusted that the counsel for the crown would not attempt 


to justify the conduct of the military at Mauchester, by calling 
for apy further infliction upon the defendants. 


Mr. Johnson followed, and read the following spirited ad- 
dress. 


My Lorps, 


I am here to state to your Lordships, why i ought to receive 
no punishment for the alleged chime, to answer for which f 
have been brought before you. J «m of opinion, that, sup- 
posing all to have been true, which has been sworn avainst 
me, I have committed no offence, either against morals or 
against the law. I approy ed ofdealling a public ineeting, I was 
present at that meeting; but, never before was it said, or 
thought, that in England, a peaceable meeting, however nu- 
merous, Was unlaw, ‘ul. $f such meetings had been unlaw- 
ful, why were ities never so declared, until after the 16th 
of August? The meetings in Spafields, at Smithfield, at various 
places i ia thie No: ‘th, had aij taken place without any charge of 
illegality being preferrec d agaist them. And how was J, ‘ee 
to imagine, that! the meeting of the 16th August was uniaw tul? 
It is an old maxim, that ‘* Miserable are those who live under 
uncertain Jaws ;” and, of this maxim I now feel the melancholy 
truth. 

As tomy motives in the part [took, with respect to the meet- 
ing of the 16th August, they are best explained by the openly 
professed object of that mecting, which was, fo adopt the most 
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legal and ¢ffeclual measures for obtaining a reform in the 
Common’s House of Parliament. My wish to see such reform 
arose from my conviction, that it was absolutely necessary to 
a restoration of the happiness and safety of my country. f 
saw my poorer neighbours reduced to misery, bordering on 
starvation ; I felt the approach of ruin and beesary towards 
myself and family; I traced these sad effects to ‘the enormous 
burden of taxes, and this is now in the parliament itself, ack- 
nowledged to be the cause of our sufferiags ; I knew that the 
taxes were imposed by the House of Commons; 1 knew that 
that House caused the expenditure of those taxes; I saw that 
the Members, aud those who were the patrons of seats, partook 
largely ef the taxes; whence I naturally concluded, that, if the 
Members of that House were chosen by the people at large, the 
taxes would be diminished, and the people’s misery would no 
longer exist. For these reasons, my Lords, I anxiously wished 
fora Reform in the Common’s House of Parliament, and that 
wish led me‘to take an active and zealous part in a Meeting, 
having the obtaining of such reform for its sole and openly 
avowed object, and, whatever I may be doomed to suffer, for 
having done this, it is amongst those acts of my life of which 
I shall never be ashamed. 

The Meeting, at which I attended, was, up to that day, 
looked upon by the whole nation, as a lawful meeting; no 
unlawful act was, by any of us, either committed, or proposed, 
orcontemplated ; we were engaged in lawfully, openly and fairly 
discussing how we might best obtain a lawful object; we 
were, while thus lawfully and peaceably assembled, attacked, 
without any notice given us, by bands of armed horsemen, who, 
without provocation or resistance, or attempt at, or sign of re- 
sistance, chopped us down, trampled us under foot, wounded 
or killed us at their pleasure. And, now, it appears, that we 
who by chance, escaped their fury, are to be punished, while 
they are caressed, commended, and applauded ! 

I will not trespass on the time of your Lordships, by a 
minute description of my sullerings, during twelve days that 
I was confined in the New-Bailey Prison at Manchester, 
ina loathsome cell, without candle light, on a bag of rotten 
straw, without bedding of atiy sort, deprived of communication 
with wife, or friend, half poisoned by the non-removal for three 
whole days at atime of a pan, the receptacle of the voidings of 
nature, and treated in my native town, where my character 
had always been spotless, as if I had been a miscreant that had 
forfeited ail claim to be considered as a human being. Brutal 
and horrid as my treatment has been, it appears as nothing in 
my eyes when [ think of the cruelties which my wicked perse- 
cutors inflict on my poor and defenceless neighbours. 
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My Lords, I must submit to the pains and penalties that you 
may inflict upon me. I may lose my life ina prison; but, 
with my last breath, I will peusist in the uprightness of my 


conduct, and will pray that my countrymen may be able to 
obtain that reform, for endeavouring to assist in the obtaining 


of which I am now to suffer, and without which Iam convinced, 
that this country, once so famed for happiness, freedom, and 


high spirit, is doomed to be the most wretched, most enslaved, 
and most degraded upon the face of the earth. 


Mr. Healey next addressed the judges. We have been able 
to obtain no accurate report of what he said; but its general 
purport was to proclaim, that he had acted as he thought be- 
came him; that considering the want of reformers, the cause 
of the distress and misery which he saw around him, he be- 
came active in the endeavour to procure, what he deemed es- 
sential to the public welfare. He had been ruined, his family 
were implicated in his ruin; yet he was not prepared to admit, 
that he ought to have been ruined, for any part of his conduct. 
He did not ask for pity; he hoped for justice ; and was confi- 
dent he deserved remuneration rather for what he had suffered, 
than punishment for what he had done, his judges and himself 
tnust soon appear before the judge of judges ; and he appealed 


to them for that measure of justice which they would then ex- 
pect to be shewn unio themselves. 


Mr. Bamford said, the principal ground of charge against 
him had been the inscription “ Unity and Strength” upon one 
of the flags employed at the meeting. By the word “ unity” 
had been meant that unity was fit and becoming among them- 
selves : and the “ strength” was the moral strength arising from 
order and good government. Their lordships would find, upon 
the evidence i in the cause, that his great effort had been to pre- 
serve peace and regularity. He had exhorted the multitude to 
be quiet in their domeanour, and rather to put up with an 
dnsult than to return it; but he could assure the Court, that 
he would never again ‘inculeate the patience which he had 
anculcated upon that day---never, at least, until complete 
justice had been done for the horrible crimes which had then 
been committed in his view. The regular marching to the 
meeting was exactly what he had wished for. The reformers 
had been so often villified and called rabble, that he was 
anxious to show the country that they couid go to a meeting, 
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not like hogs to a trough, but like men, who had serious. busi- 
ness to discuss. He was unpopular, he doubted not, for he 
had spoken freely. He had been decidedly against the measure 
adopted at Middleton, of making the shopkeepers special con- 
stables. He, for instance, was a poor man, and his neighbour 
was a shopkeeper. Well, his neighbour became a special con- 
stable, and took upatruncheon. He could not stir out after- 
wards but his neighbour's truncheon was exhibited before him. 
All such petty distinctions were calculated to produce ill blood 
and quarrels among the people. He then alluded to certain 
unlawful proposals which had been made to him, and which he 
had rejected. It was not, he said, until after he had rejected 
those proposals, that he had been apprehended upon the pre- 
sent charge. Let it not be supposed that he was appealing 
to the humanity of the Court---he spoke only to their honour 
and to their justice. God forbid that he should so far debase 
himself as to ask the pity of any man, however exalted his 
station. He had always followed the doctrines of reform, and 
would follow them as far as he fairly could; but hatred to 
measures did not necessarily imply hatred to men. He was no 
advocate for blood. He knew that he had made himself ob- 
noxious to the provincial authorities, whom he had rather 
glory in as enemies than court as friends. Once more, he 
called upon their lordships, not for merey, but for justice. 


The Attorney-General thought, that if any person unac- 
quainted with the previous proceedings in the present case had 
entered the court, and heard the address of the various de- 
fendants, he would have imagined that they had performed 
some meritorious service, for which exertion they were de- 
manding their reward. How astonished would such a person 
be to hear that these men had been convicted of a crime just 
short of the highest crime recognized by the laws of their 


country, and that they were standing to receive the sentence 
due to their offences. 


{He would have been much more astonished to hear the 
hired defender of the Manchester slaughter, this Attorney- 
General, pretend to call the sufferers guilty, while he contend- 


ph that the aggressors were not only innocent, but pratsewor- 
thy.) | 


Had that defendant forgotten, or would the court forget, 
that he had been tried in the county of his own election? The 
affidavits which had been put in by the defendants were an 
aggravation of the crime of which they stood convicted. Four 
hundred persons, according to the affidavit of Whitworth, had 
been killed or wounded upon the 16th of August. How hap- 
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pened it that none of these wounded persons had made 
affidavits now, or had been produced as witnesses upon the 
trial ? 

Mr. Hunt said, that many witnesses cf that description were 
present. 

Mr. Justice Bayley.—Very early in the trial, evidence of 
that description was offered. 


The Attorney-General.—Then why had not such persons 
now made affidavits? Where were the relations of these mur. 
dered people? and how happened it that they did not supply 
Mr. Hunt with the means of bringing the offenders to justice? 
The fact was, that proceedings had been instituted against the 
supposed offenders, and a grand jury of the county had re- 
fused to entertain them. 

In July a meeting was held in Smithfield, at which resolu- 
lions bordering very closely upon high treason, were put by 
Mr. Hunt; and that gentleman is then invited .to preside at a 
meeting at Manchester, not, as he has said, at a meeting for 
reform, bat at a meeting for the election of a legislatorial at- 
tomey. 


Mr. Hunt asserted, that there was no evidence that he 


knew the object of the meeting previous to his arrival in Man- 
chester. 


The Attorney-General.—-Let it be so taken. At least, when 
Mr. Hunt did arrive, he knew the object of the meeting to be 
illegal; but what was his conduct? He ridiculed the caution of 
postponing the meeting, and declared that it was a lawful 
meeting. That conduct amounted to a confession, that he 
would have presided at sucka meeting if it had not been 
postponed. 


[But, good Mr. Diabotus Regius, it was no confession that 
he would have proposed, or suiiered to have been proposed, 
any thing illegal at such meeting. | 


He then alluded to the flags, and to the inscriptions, which 
he declared to be the most impcrtant evidence. The defendants 
had adverted to acts of parliament recently passed for the pre- 
vention of seditious meetings. ‘They were woefully mistaken if 
they thought that, as regarded such meetings as that of the 16th 
of August, those acts had made any difference in the law. The 
present indictment had been preferred against Mr. Hunt long 
before those acts came intu existence: that indictment was hot 
founded upon any particular statute ; it was founded upon the 
common law. 


[They are indeed “ woefully mistaken,” who place eny de- 
pendance upon the law, or rectitude of intention; but tf Is * 
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mistake that few are now likely to fall into. As to the nonsense 
about common law, the present case furnishes a fine illustration 
of Bentham, that the common low is a common nuisance : as 
all unwritten codes mean just what the extsting authorities 
please. ] 


Mr. Justice Bayley pronounced the sentence of the Court, that 
Mr. Hunt should be imprisoned in IIchester-gaol for the terni 
of two years and six months, At the expiration of that time to 
find sureties for his good behaviour, during a farther term of 
tive years, himself in 1,000)., and two other persons in 5001. 
each. Johnson, Healey, and Bamford, to be imprisoned in 
Lincoln-gaol for the period of one year, and, at the expiration ot 
that time, each to enter into sureties for his good behaviour 
during five years, himself in 2001. and two other persons in 
1001, each. 


Mr. Hunt wished to know whether his confinement was to be 
solitary confiuenient. 


Mr. Justice Bayley replied, that the Court made no such 
order. He had no doubt that every proper attention would be 
paid to the convenience of the defendants ; and, if cause for 
complaint should arise, that complaint would be attended to. 


Sir Charles Wolseley was next broug!it into court, and receiv- 
ed what was called a very impressive lecture, as the Courier 
says, from Mr. Justice Bailey, before he was informed, that he 
must spend the next eighteen months of his existence in Abing- 
don Goal, for daring to express opinions hostile to an oppres- 
sive system. Upon these verdicts and upon the language that 
accompanied them, we need not comment, They carry with 
them their own character, written too légibly to need any in- 
terpretation, Upon them the world has inscribed “* UNNECEs:- 
SARY SEVERITY.” And no pretence of the Judge that it 
was a painful duty to pronounce such sentences--that the 
Court did not punish the individual beyond what the measure 
of his offences required—will ever reconcile us to their justice 
or necessity, Not that the individuals care for such sentences 
They have strength of mind sufficient to deride then ; and 
heing conscious of no offence, they receive the punishment 
with the contempt that good men must ever feel, for the suc - 
cessful persecution of their enemies, The language of Mr; 
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Hunt was--** Whatever sentence you pass upon me, will not 
wash out the remembrance of one drop of blood shed on the 
16th of August.” That of Mr. Johnson---“ I have done no 
wrong, and expeet no punishment ; I am in your power, and 
do with me what you will, but expect no recantation or ex- 
pression of regret from me, for I shall feel it my duty to repeat 
what I have done, if it be again necessary in the cause of 
reform. Healey told the Judges he had been already ruined ; 
his business destroyed; his family left destitute; but he did not 
feel he had committed any cffence---he demanded that his 
Judges should deal with him, as they would wish to be dealt 
with, because they must together appear, at no great distance 
of time, before the Judge of Judges, and the Lord of Lords, 
Bamford wes equally independent, and equelly firm. He dis- 
dained the commisseration of the Court, and appealed boldly to 
its justice. He had done what he conceived to be his duty; and 
being convinced of the necessity of reform, he would continue 
to do all in his power to promote its attainment ! To such men, 
defeat is triumph; for they rise superior to it. Overpowered, 
they still resist. Conquered, but not crushed; and with minds 
that cannot be subdued, until they are annihilated, they are 
more terrible to injustice in their prisons, than they have been 
in the ranks of society ; for they are now examples of the evils 
which they have asserted to exist. It was greatly lamented 
by the Attorney-General, and Mr, Scarlett, that the defendants 
persisted in their contideat assertion of their mnocence, Even 
the learned judge condescended to lament they had not seen 
their offence in its true l ght, and have been prepared to aduilt 
the justice of the verdict J But they were stil stubborn in the 
rectitude of their intentions, vnd refuse to implore the mercy 
of the Court. Probably by a whining cenfession, and mean 
subserviency, they might have diminished the term of their im- 
prisonment, by a few months; but who would not rather im- 
tate their proud refusal to acknowledge guilt where its weight 
was not felt, and bear even double their sentence, than shrink 
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beneath the coward blows that force has dealt them, Their 
example will do much to lessen the dread of punishment, where 
itis inflicted against reason; and to teach thousands that any 
thing is preferable to a tame and mean submission to injustiee . 
No accurate report af Mr. Justice Bailey’s speech has been 
preserved, which is much to be regretted; for he made some 
observations not much more creditable to his political sagacity, 
than his defence of the blessings of taxation before the York- 
shire Grand Jury, which has been ever since sadly puzzled as 
to what his fordship really meant. He said, that if an au- 
tienticated statement of the distress of any portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects were laid before the proper authorities, he 
had no doubt it would be attended to. He said “ he hoped, 
nay be believed this, but he would only there say he hoped, and 
confidently hoped, this would Le the case.” This is very fine; and 
if his lordship had only told us who the preper authorities 
were, we should have been better able to have put his Aope 
tothe proof. Itis quite certain that no class of distressed 
petitioners has yet been able to find out the proper authorities ; 
and to those not upon the elevation of ihe bench it is umpreba- 
ble they will ever be discovered, unless the Judge will be kind 
enough to direct us, Healsoindulged himselfin some obser- 
vations on the subject of parliamentary reform ; and though a 
judge need not be expected to know much of any but legal 
questions, yet itis expected lie should not talk upon any subject 
which he does not understand. He said the coustry was vir- 
tually represented; and that members of parliament, though 
not absolutely elected but by a few individuals, considered them- 
selves as the representatives of the whole, and would do their 
duly! Now Mr. Hunt might lere have demanded for himself, 
and his associates an extension to them of this doctrine of vir- 
tuality. Mfthey were to be content with virtual representation, 
the Court ouglit to have been content with virtual tmprison- 
ment, and the gaolers of the respective prisons been deemed 
the virtual representatives of the defendants, Really a judge 
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should not put himselfin such dilemmas. But perhaps the 
most amusing cireumstance of the day, was the declaration of 
ihe Attorney-General that he was the representative of the 
people! In old times this officer was called in the rude |an- 
guage of that day the King’s devil! And this King’s 
devil now considers himself the representative of the 
people! We shall have his Majesty’s asses next presuming 
upon their representative capacity, and calling themselves, 
when they have learnt to speak, the representatives of the 
people ! 

We shall endeavour to obtain copies of the affidavits put into 
court by the defendants, which will hand down to posterity a 
clear view of the light in which this long agitated question 
ought to be considered. That of Mr. Hunt, in particular, is a 
full developement of all the leading circumstances of the case; 
and exhibits, at Jast, in the shape of judicial evidence, the 


ferocious and sanguinary yeomanry; and the equally culpable 
magistracy of Manchester. 





MILITARY PROTECTION. 


= 


Another outrage has been committed by the military at 
Oldham. On Wednesday evening the 3d instant, some towns 
people and soldiers were drinking in company at the King’s 
Arms, in the Market-place. ‘The soldiers, anxious to evince 
their “ loyalty,” gave several toasts indicative of the high pitch 
to which theirs was screwed. A young man named Samuel 
Potter, made some enquiry as to the gallantry of the regiment 
to which they belonged, while on service during the late Ame- 
rican var. He was instantly attacked and dragged by force 
out of the house. The soldiers drew their bayonets, and 
partly by menaces and blows, he was compelled to accom- 
pany these drunken desperadoes to the guard house, a distance 
of four hundred yards! On the road they were joined by more 
of their comrades, and they assaulted and maltreated every 
person whom they passed on the way. Potter himself ¢s- 
caped without serious injury, though he was most “soundly 
beaten” by the ruftians, who sometimes dragged him along the 
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pavement, and at others drove lim at the point of the bayonet 
before them. His hat was pierced through in several places. 
When they had got him to the guard house he was by their 
orders put in confinement ; we suppose as a “‘ Radical,” a de- 
signation which the military have been heard to declare they 
considered as warranting any ill usage they might chuse to in- 
flict,evento death! Potter was, after a short detention liberated 
by an officer, who significantly remarked that “ he would rather 
they had put him to death than brought bim there.” As the 
suldiers were dragging Potter down to the guard house, a person 
natned Thos. ‘Town met them. ‘They were then about twenty 
in number, and were behaving with excessive violence to Potter, 
brandishing their bayonets, and exulting ut the capture of t heir 
prisoner with the most savagejoy. Some of them seized ‘Town 
and fell npon him with fury. In a very short space he was 
beaten senseless, aid was lying weltering in his blood, when the 
sister of one of the Yeomanry Cavalry lterfered, and prevented 
farther violence, by exclaiming, “You should not have done 
so. He’s no Radical; he’s a true King’s man.” Fhis 
fortunate annunciation saved his life, and Mr. Town 
will have reason, we believe, to be thankful as long as he lives 
that he was not a “ Radical” then, though we hardly sup- 
pose he can feel much satisfaction in having stood aloof when 
his other fellow countrymen were struggling for a reform, 
which, by removing the necessity for a standing army, would 
prevent the possibility of the occurrence of such outrages as 
that in which he sufiered. On Mr. Town’s being conveyed to 
a surgeon's, it was ascertained that his nose was nearly sepa- 
raied from his face, and had fallen down on bis lip! It is 
now replaced, aud being safely bound on by plaister, it is ex- 
pected to adhere. ‘ihe names of the other persons, which we 
have been able to learn were beaten and wounied on the same 
occasion, are ‘homas Schofield, whose breast was pierced by a 
bayonet, which, striking against the bone, appeared only to 
yaise the skin; William Coombs, who was pricked about the 
head besides being otherwise beaten, while standing at the door 
of the Red Lion as the soldiers passed with Potter; and Henry 
Barlow, who was wounded on the skin, having been assailed 
ina similar manuer, as he came out from the Hare and 
Hounds in Yorkshire-street. A Military Court of enquiry was 
held on Saturday last. ‘The result has not been communicated, 
but no redress or recompense has been offered to any of the 
sufferers, unless it be considered that the sending away of the 
regiment, which took place that afternoon, is intended as a 
peace offering to the inhabitants, though we should rather in- 
chne to the opinion that thar removal was to facilitate their 
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should not put himselfin such dilemmas. But Perhaps the 
most amusing cireumstance of the day, was the declaration of 
ihe Attorney-General that he was the representative of the 
weople! In old times this officer was called in the rude lan- 
guage of that day the King’s devil! And this King’s 
devil now considers himself the representative of the 
people! We shall have his Majesty’s asses next presuming 
upon their representative capacity, and calling themselves, 
when they have learnt to speak, the representatives of the 
people! 

We shall endeavour to obtain copies of the affidavits put into 
court by the defendants, which will hand down to posterity a 
clear view of the light in which this long agitated question 
ought to be considered. That of Mr. Hunt, in particular, is a 
full developement of all the leading circumstances of the case; 
and exhibits, at last, in the shape of judicial evidence, the 


ferocious and sanguinary yeomanry; and the equally culpable 
magistracy of Manchester. 





MILITARY PROTECTION. 





Another outrage has been committed by the military at 
Oldham. On Wednesday evening the 3d instant, some towns 
people and soldiers were drinking in company at the King’s 
Arms, in the Market-place. ‘The soldiers, anxious to evince 
their “ loyalty,” gave several toasts indicative of the bigh pitch 
to which theirs was screwed. A young man named Samuel 
Potter, made some enquiry as to the gallantry of the regiment 
to which they belonged, while on service during the late Ame- 
rican war. He was instantly attacked and dragged by force 
out of the house. The soldiers drew their bayonets, and 
partly by menaces and blows, he was compelled to accom 
pany these drunken desperadoes to the guard house, a distance 
of four hundred yards! On the road they were joined by more 
of their comrades, and they assaulted and maltreated every 
person whom they passed on the way. Potter himself ¢s- 
caped without serious injury, though he was most “ soundly 
beaten” by the ruffians, who sometimes dragged him afong the 
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savement, and at others drove him at the point of the bayonet 
before them. His hat was pierced through m several places. 
When they had got him to the guard house he was by their 
orders put in confinement ; we suppose as a“ Radical,” a de- 
signation which the military have been heard to declare they 
considered as warranting any ill usage they might chuse to in- 
flict,evento death! Potter was, after a short detention liberated 
by an officer, who significantly remarked that “ he would rather 
they had put him to death than brought bim there.” As the 
suldiers were dragging Potter down to the guard house, a person 
named Thos. ‘Town met them. ‘They were then about twenty 
in number, and were behaving with excessive violence to Potter, 
brandishing their bayonets, and exulting ut the capture of t heir 
prisoner with the most savage joy. Some of them seized ‘Town 
and fell upon him with fury. In a very short space he was 
beaten senseless, ad was lying weltering in his blood, when the 
sister of one of the Yeomanry Cavalry lterfered, and prevented 
farther violence, by exclaiming, “You should not have done 
so. He’s no Radical; he’s a true King’s man.” ‘Fhis 
fortunate annunciation saved his life, and Mr. Town 
will have reason, we believe, to be thankful as long as he lives 
that he was not a “ Radical” then, though we hardly sup- 
pose he can feel much satisfaction in having stood aloof when 
his other fellow countrymen were struggling for a reform, 
which, by removing the necessity for a standing army, would 
prevent the possibility of the occurrence of such outrages as 
that in which he sufiered. On Mr. Town’s being conveyed to 
a surgeon's, it was ascertained that his nose was nearly sepa- 
raied from his face, and had fallen down on his lip! It is 
now replaced, aud being safely bound on by plaister, it is ex- 
pected to adhere. ‘ilie names of the other persons, which we 
have been able to learn were beaten and wounied on the same 
occasion, are ‘Yhomas Schofield, whose breast was pierced by a 
bayonet, which, striking against the bone, appeared only to 
raise the skin; William Coombs, who was pricked about the 
head besides being otherwise beaten, while standing at the door 
of the Red Lion as the soldiers passed with Potter; and Henry 
Barlow, who was wounded on the skin, having been assailed 
ina sioilar manner, as he came out from the Hare and 
Hounds in Yorkshire-street. A Military Court of enquiry was 
held on Saturday last. ‘The result has not been communicated, 
but no redress or recompense has been offered to any of the 
sufferers, unless it be considered that the sending away of the 
regiment, which took place that afternoon, is intended as a 
peace offering to the inhabitants, though we should rather in- 
cline to the opinion that thew removal was to facilitate thei; 
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escape from the hands of justice. In the course of our enqui 
ries, we were much surprised to learn that the military gene- 
rally indulge to such an extent in ‘‘ drinking ale,” as we were 
assured by the persons from whom we derived our information. 
Our primary offence in the eyes of Sir James Lyon, was a no. 
tice of this fact, which he unequivocally and most fully denied, 
and which we were therefore somewhat induced to doubt. But 
after our experience of the unhesitating readiness with which 
the gallant general will hazard an oath, we may now surely be 
excused in paying less respect to his word. It was understood 
that Sir James was present during the Court of Inquiry. This 
is the course he should have pursued before, He should have 
endeavoured to have punished the criminals, not prosecuted 
the denouncer. When he has carried his investigations a httle 


deeper, he will perhaps repent of the rashness of his “ letter” 
and his ‘* oath.” 





Se a 


NATURE AND EFFECTS OF PERSECUTION FOR OPINION.—TO shew 
how contrary to the expected event, is the calculation of those 
who expect to conquer opinion by the law, take the following 
remarks of Mr. Carlile, upon the new information presented against 
his wife :— 

‘“The * Vice Socivty’ have again replenished their coffers, 
or obtained credit for law expences, and are about to make another 
attempt to shut up the shop in Flect-street. I beg leave to tell 
them, that I shall enlist the whole of my family, and every one 
of them, against them, that are inclined to serve, for a good 
country, good pay, and much glory. I have already a sister in 
the shop in training to oppose them, and | have another whom I can 
command as soon as my wife and sister are defeated. By the time 


they have gone through the family, I hope to be prepared to have 
auother struggle with them mysclf.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The sum of £123 from Mr, Robertsham of Derby has been 


paid over to the Committce for the relief of the Manchester Sof- 
ferers. 


The letter from Wellington has been received. 
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THE BLACANEB, No. XVII, 





* My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.’ 
Orv Puiay. 


—— 


139. Butler, Bishop of Durham, being applic d to on some 
occasion for a charitable subseription, asked his steward what 
money he had in the house: the steward informed him ‘ there 
was 5001” «Five hundred pounds!’ exclaimed the bishop, 
‘what a a shame for a bishop to have such a sum ip his posses- 
sion and ordered it all to be immediately given to the poor. 
That spirit of charity and benevolence which possessed this 
excellent “or hath not appeared i in auy other part of the hier- 

archy since the beginning of the present century. His succes- 
sor, Dr. ‘Trevor, possessed of a large estate, besides the reve- 
nue of his rich bishopric, lias adifierent turn of mind, but in 
common with many of his own order. ‘To speak free ly, I 
know nothing that has brought so great a reproach on the 
Church of Engle nd as the avarice and ambition of our bishops. 
Chandler, bishop of Durham, Willis, bishop of Winchester, 
Potter, archbishop of Canterbury, Gibson and Sherlock, bi- 
shops of London, al! died shamefully rich, some ver lager worth 
more than 1C0,0001.; and I must add to these my old anta- 
gonist Gilbert, archbishop of York. Some of these prelates 
were esteemed great divines, (and | know they were learned 
men,) but they could not be called good Christians. The 
great wealth, the fruits of their bishoprics, which they heaped 
up and left to enrich their families, was not their own; it was 
due to God, to the church, to their poor brethren. ‘The his- 
tory of the good Samaritan, which was so particularly ex- 
plained by Christ himself to his disciples, ought to be a moni- 
tory to all their successors. I knew Burnet, bishop of Salis- 
bury ; he was a — party man, aud easily imposed on by 
any lying spirit of his own faction; but ke was a better pastor 
than any now seated on the bishop’s bench. Although he left 
a large family, yet he left them nothing but their mother’s for- 
tune, He always declared, that he should think himself guilty 
of the greatest crime, if be were to raise fortunes: for his chil- 
dren out of the revenue - his bishopric. —Dr. Wm. Ning 
(died 1763.) ‘ Political and Literary Anecdotes of his own 
tines,’ pub diehed i618. 


5 ‘os 


ee 


140. Leta Prince that would beware of conspiracies, be 
rather jealous of such as his extraordinary favors have advanced, 
than of those whom his pleasure hath discontented, These 


VoL. IV. No, 19 
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want means to execute their measures, but the former have 
means at command to exccute their desives. Ambition to rule 


is more vehement than malice to wrong.—Francis Quarles, 
Enchiridion, 1640. 





141, In truth, every private subject has a right to watch tlie 
steps of those who would betray their country; nor is he to 
take their w ord é about the motives of their designs, but te 
judge of their designs by the event. This is the “doctrine of 
liberty : aud itis as $ much knay ery to deny, as it is folly to ri. 
dicule it. Some will tell us, that this is setting up the mob for 
statesmen and the censurers of states. The word mob does 
not at all move me on this occasion, nor weaken the grounds 
which I go upon, I[t Is certain, that the whole people, who 
are the pub lic, are thie best judges Whether things go ill or well 
with the public.—It i is true, they cannot all of them see distant 
dangers, nor watch the motions and guess the designs of neigh- 
bouring states; but every cobler can judge, as well as a States- 
man, whether he can sit peaceably in his : stall,—whether he be 
paid for his work,—whether the market where he buys his 
victuals, be well provided,—and whether a dragoon or a parish 
officer, comes to him for his taxes. Every man too, even the 
meanest, can see in a sudden transition from plenty to poverty, 
—trom ‘bappi ‘iness to distress,---whether the calamity comes 
from war and famine and the hand of God,---or frem oppres- 
sion, and mismanagement and the villanies of men. In short, 


the people often judge better than their superiors, and have 


Not so many biasses to judge wrong; and politicians often rail 


at the people, chiefly because they have given the people occa- 
sion to rail. ‘Those ministers, who cannot make the people 
their friends, it is to be shrewdly suspected, do not deserve 
their fi iendship ; and it is certain, that much honesty and small 
managenient rarely miss to gain it. As temporal felicity is the 
whole end of government, so people will always be ple: sect of 
provoked as that increases or abates. This rule will always 
hold. You may judge of their affection or disaffection, by the 
burdens which they bear, and the advantages they enjoy. Here 
then is a sure standard, for the government to judge of the 


people, and for the people to judge of the government.- -Jolx 
Trenchard, Cato’s Letters, 1720, 


142. What is the people ?-- Aud who are you who ask the 
question? One of the people. And yet you weuld be some- 
thine!) ‘Phen you would not have the people nothing, For 
what is the people? Millions of men, like you, with hearts 
beating in their bosoms, with thoughts stirring in their minds, 
with the blood circulating in their veius, with wants and appe- 
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tites, and passtons, and anxious cares, and busy purposes, and 
affections for others and a respect for themselves, and a desire 
of happiness, and a right to freedom, aud a will to be free. 
And yet you would tear out this mighty heart of a nation, and 
lay it bare and bleeding at the foot of despotism. You would 
slay the mind of a country to fill up the dreary aching void witlt 
the old, obscene, drivelling prejudices of superstition and ty- 
ranny: you would tread out the eye of liberty (the light of 
nations) like ‘a vile jelly,” that mankind may be led about 
darkling to its endless drudgery, like the Hebrew Sampson 
(shorn of his strength and blind) by his lusu'ting task-masters : 
you would make the throne every thing and the people nothing, 
---to be yourself Jess than nothing, a very slave, a reptile, a 
creeping, cringing sycophant, a court favorite, a pander to 
legitimacy—that detestable fiction, which would make you and 
me, an‘! all mankind its slaves or victims; which would, of 
right aud with all the sanctions of religion and morality, sacri- 
fice the lives of millions to the least of its caprices; which sub- 
jects the rights, the happiness, and liberty of nations, to the 
will of some of the lowest of the species; which rears its bloated 
hideous form to brave the will of a whole people; that claims 
urankind as its property, and allows human nature to exist onl 
upon suflerance; that haunts the understanding like a frightful 
spectre, aud oppresses the very air with a weight not to be 
borne; that like a witch’s spell covers the earth with a dim 
and envious mist, aud makes us turn our eyes from the light of 
heaven, which we have no right to look at without its leave ; 
robs us of ‘the unbought grace of fife,’ the pure delight and 
conscious pride in works of art or nature; leaves us no thought 
or feeling that we dare call our own; makes genius its lacquey, 
and virtue its easy prey; sports with human happiness, and 
mocks at human misery; suspends the breath of liberty, and 
almost of life ; exenterates us of our affections, blinds our ur- 
derstandings, debases our imaginations, converts the very 
hope of emancipation from its yoke into sacrilege, binds the 
successive countless generations of men together in iis chains, 
like a string of felons or galley-slaves, lest they should ¢ re. 
semble the flies of a summer;’ considers any remission of its ab- 
solute claims as 2 gracious boon,---an act of royal clemency 
and favor; and confounds all sense of justice, reason, truth, 
fiberty, liumanity, in one low servile death-like dread of power 
--- without limit and without remorse. Such is the old doctrine 
of Divine Right, wnew vamped up, under the style and title of 
Legilimacy.---William Haalitt. Political Essays, 1819. 





113. The parlisment men are as great princes as any in the 
world, when whatsoever they please is privlege of Parliament 
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No man must know the number of their privileges; and what. 
soever they dislike, is breach of privilege. The Duke of 
Venice is no more than our Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
but the Senate of Venice are vot so much as our parliament 
men; nor have they, (who yet exercise the greatest tyranny 
that is any whe re,) that power over the people. In plain 
truth, the actual taking away a member of the house, is alone 
breach of privilege ; the rest are offences against the house, 
for example, to take out process against a parliament man, or 
the like. ‘The parliament party, if the law be for them, call 
for the law,—if it be against them, ~ will go to a parlia- 
nentary way,—-if no law be fur them, then for law ; again; like 
lie that first called for sack to he: . him, then for smail drink 
to cool his sack, then sack again to heat his small drink. And 
they do not p shay fair play, in sitting up ull two of the clock in 
the morning to vote soniething they have a mind to:—it 1s like 
a crafty gamester, that makes the company drunk, and then 
cheats them of their moucy.—John Selden. Table Talk. 1089, 


144, If we calmly consider the nature of the thing itself, 
nothing can well be imagined moye directly contrary to com- 
mon sense, than te suppose that millions of people should be 
subjected to the arbitrary, precarious pleasure of one single 
man,---who has matura/ly no superiority over them in point of 
authority yO that their estates, and every thing that is valu- 
able in li fe, and even their lives also, should be absolutely at 
his disposal, i lie happens t to be wanton and capricious enough 
to demand them. What unprejudiced man can think, that God 
made ali to be thus subservient to the lawless pleasure and 
frenzy of ove, so that it shall always bea sin to resist him? 
Nothing, but the most plain and express revel lation from = 
ven, could make 2 sober impartial man believe such a moi 
strous, caneeouaree coctrines; 2 and indeed, the thing itself 
appears so shockin gy-=-80 Out of all proportion,--that it may 
he questioned, whether ail the mirac ics that ever were Wrou cht, 
could si eit credible, that this doctrine came ready from 
God, t prese: it, there is uot the least syilable in scripture 
which gives a ny countenance to it, The h ereditary, indefea- 
sible, divine right of hities, and the Coctrine of non-resistance— 
built upon the sup) pe A of such a right, are altogether as 


fabulous and chimerical as troasul staniiation, or any of the 
most absurd reveries of ancicut Gr modern Visionaries, Such 
notions are fetched nciiher from divas ine revelation, nor from 


human reason; aud if they we derived trom avither of these 
sources, It is not much matter, from wienee they cone, or 
whither they go—Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. A Discourse 
concerning unlimited sebmission, dye. 1750. 














THE BLACK DWARE. 


LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


from the Black Dwarf to his Satannic Majesty. 


Most Reverend Potentate, 
I have news that will please thee, and therefore 





make no apology for the liberty of this unexpected address. 
i am not it is true, in thy confidence, nor favored with thy 
inspirations, like those legitimate descendants of thy loins, 
S ,€ and various others of thy favored children ; and 
! know it is from them thou wilt expect to receive the pleasing 





intelligence I have chosen to communicate. But I am fearful 
ther joy will make tliem negligent: and that they will forget 
to inform their infernal parent, what has been accomplished 
in his behalf. In plain language, Sir CHARLES WOLSELEY is 
in prison:--Mr. HUNT is in prison:--Mr. JoHNSON is in 
prison:—Mr. PAMFORD is In prison:—Mr, HEALEY 15 in 
prison:—Mr. KNIGHT is in prison:—Mr. HAKRISON is in 
prison:—and Sir Francis Borpbery will be in prison, in a 
avery short period, This, thou wilt exclaim, and clap thy 
club-footed leg across thy thigh—This is news indeed; at 
which the very foundations of the infernal regions ought to 
tremble with delight. So many enemies, and all made captive! 
I fear me, that thy old brain will madden with rapture; and 
thy extacy will end in a delirium of joy! Thou wilt never” 
contain thyself :---but moderate thy transport, and listen to 
the detail, and thank thy stars that thou art in such excellent 
fortune ; for it was to be feared the age would have grown 
wiser, and that thou mightest not obtain one victim in an age. 
But comfort thyself that thy hour is not yet come. There 
is more joy in store for thee. Thy old enemy, the virtuous 
Major Cartwright, is intended for thy next meal ; and I know 
not, old monarch, whether Iam not also to be thrown into 
say that thou shalt have us all—that 





thy mouth. The 
in afew months they will not leave a honest man at liberty, 
nor a brave one without fetters on his hands, to prevent him 
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fiom dvuing mischief. Which of thy children have done thee 
most service, I know not: but I do know that they haye all 
been active—all alert—all willing to work wonders for thy gra. 
tification, Prepare, therefore, for them all, the warmest and 
most comfortable situations. Make them happy at thy fire- 
side; and remember them in thy councils. When they have 
done their appointed duty in tormenting us, take them to thy. 
self, for their great and lasting reward; and if thou shouldest 
be in haste to confer upon them the marks of thy esteem, I wil] 
not contradict thy good pleasure, by any dispute as to the pro. 
priety of their removal to a place, where they will be properly 
appreciated, and duly recompensed. 
THE BLACK DWARF. 


PROPOSED PERMANENT FUND FOR REFORM. 


, — 
On Monday evening a preparatory meeting was lield at the 


Rooms of the Paul’s Head, in Cateaton Street, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the propriety of submitting to a 
larger meeting, a Plan for raising a permanent Fund, to defend, 
and assist, those persecuted for political opinions. 

Mr. WOOLER stated that he had taken the liberty to re- 
quest the attendance of those friends of Reform who had 
thought it necessary that a stand should be made in defence 
of those who acted in public, against the attacks of the com- 
mon enemy. The meeting had been convened at a short no- 
Nice, and was originally intended to have been held at the 
Crown and Anchor; but none of the Reoms being disengaged, 
it was convened at the Paul’s Head. He then commented 
on the scene which he had that day witnessed in the Court of 
King’s Bench; after which, it was utterly impossible to con- 
ceive any power could be independent of ministers, who made the 
accusation, and found the sentences as ready as convictions. ‘The 
circumstances were still fresh in their memories ; and could never 
be effaced, of that period when it was thought proper to declax 
the sabre, the bayonet, and the cannon as parts and parcel of 
the law of the land. One individual for suffering the outrages 
he experienced on that occasion ; for having accepted an invita- 
tion to attend a meeting at 200 miles distance ; for believing it 
legal so to do; for so acting without the shadow of an intention 
to act illegally, had been condemned to linger out the next two 
yeais and six months of his life ina dungeon. (Crizs of shame * 
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shame /\ An expression of Mr. Hunt’s when he calied the 
meeting a tremendous meeting had been taken advantage of, as 
an incident in aggravation. Ifa meeting of 100,000 English- 
men was not a tremendous meeting, what in the scale of im- 
portance could be cailed tremendous? The force and strength 
of this impression onght to have been put in mitigation. He 
should have saide=“here is a tremendous assembly —here is a 
meeting capable of shaking the very foundation of social 
order; yet so complete was the respect to the authorities, so 
entire were they in the confidence that the law would pro- 
tect them and redress their wrongs, that it abandoned all its 
tremendous attributes ; and instead of presenting an impenetra. 
ble phalanx to the outrages of the military, it voluntarily sur- 
rended i's tremendous character without the shadow of resis- 
tance, when resistance might have been perfectly justifiable. 
(Applause.) He next enlarged upon the circumstance of the 
law having been found efficient, only against those upon whom 
outrages were committed ; while it could not be made to reach 
those who had committed a deed which infernals would not 
own by their sanction, The Attorney-General had declared, 
under the sanction of the judges, that the last six restrictive 
bills had made no alteration in the law of the land, and that 
the meeting was as illegal before, as after their passing. 
(Laughier.) He declared it to be his conviction that the 
jury ut York acted upon the recent laws, and founded 
their verdict upon them; in which conviction he was 
confirmed by their verdict, which was that they (the defendants) 
were guilty of assembling a meeting with illegal banners, when 
no such things as iezal banners were ever known until the 
passing of the six acts.—YVhe only thing alledged against 
Bamford, was his having used a banner with the iuscription of 
---perhaps they expected something tremendous,-~-something 
hike, wishing that kings might not wear heads when they made 
so little use of their brains (laughter.) They need not, however, 
be alarmed. This dangerous inscription was Unity and 
Strength!!! Qne of the most pacific inscriptions possible 
to have been exhibited. Another obnoxious inscription 
was Equal Representation or Death. Death was certainly 
terrible; but, to some, Equal Representation was still more 
ierrible.---Judge Bayley exhausted ten minutes of elaborate 
reasoning to shew from these banners, that something like se- 
dition might have been intended, upon this principle, as he 
(Mr. Wooler) went home that night, he might be taken in 
custody, and carried before a justice, who might, with equal 
reason, say—‘ You are a formidable looking fellow, six feet 
high, with good teeth, and arms with which you may knock 
aeun, cr hillsome one, in vour road. Therefore to preserve 
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the peace and good order of society, it is necessary that you 
should be imprisoned.” (Laughter.) ‘The same argument would 
apply equally well for imprisonment for life; as the power to 

0 wrong would always remain. The fact was, their enemies 
had been compelled to declare, that they had nothing to hope 
whilst the reason of the people was brought in array against 
them; that they had no answer ready but the dungeon---no 
reply, but force: (applause.) But whilst they cut off the 
branches of the tree of liberty, the root would strike deeper and 
deeper into the ground. He cited the examples in France, and 
recently in Spain, and said that the friends of revolution, if 
any such there were, ought to adore tlie ministers for accele. 
rating the change which they so pretended to dread. The 
proposition he had to submit, was not to give bounties to mer- 
cenary allies, or interested advocates:---whilst they tempted 
none to their ranks, whilst they did not proselyte by any hopes 
of future reward, it was their duty to make the javelins rebound, 
which were hurled amid their ranks. And they were bound in 
common honesty to step between the persecutor and the per- 
secuted. If, in so doing, they could confer on ene honest 
heart the conscientiousness that he was not working unseen, 
that he was not suffering without gsympathy, their labours 
would be rewarded. It was for them to shew that they would 
not abandona wounded soldier, whilst one unwounded remain- 
ed in the field. (Applause.) Tlie sentence on John Knight, 
who had been found guilty of attending a public meeting was 
two years imprisonment in Lancaster Goal. This venerable 
man was emphatically called the Cartwright of Lancashire ; 
and when he told them he was upwards of 70 years of age, 
when he told them he once filled a respectable situation in 
life as a master-manufacturer, until he was ruined by the ex 
pression of his opinion, they would judge how consolatory to 
® man of his age, and of his suflerings, if he received no 
relief, would be the expression of public sympathy, public con- 
dolence, and public approbation. Many were in his situation. 
When a man was locked up in a dungeon, every ray of light 
that could be thrown upon the darkness was cheering and con- 
solatory. Cne had been imprisoned at Exeter and one at 
Warwick for publishing the same parodies for which Mr. Hone 
was acquitted, and most properly rewarded, with a considera- 
ble subscription; whilst the individuals in question were incar- 
cerated in prison, aud left to pine unnoticed and unknown,--- 
In the instance of the trial of Russell, Mr. Wooler said he was 
in Court at the trial; and he detailed tle mode by which a 
verdict for the Crown was obtained, with a recommendation 
to mercy, which in London was always deemed equivalent to 
an acquittal, and which recommendation was promised to be 
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attended to, by the judge. It was attended to; for in the 
following term, he was sentenced to six months imprisonment, 
and to find securities before his release, which it was from his 
situation in life improbable he ever could find. 

The importance of something in the shape proposed, might 
be ascertained, when they reflected that Ministers never struck 
a blow where they expected that one would be returned ; and 
always calculated upon the degree of resistance which would 
be made to them (applause). Charles James Fox, when he 
said, the people had a right to say to a king “ we prefer a re- 
public, here are the arrears of your salary, go about your bu- 
siness,” he was not prosecuted. It was only individuals whom 
they could crush without agitating certain questions that they 
attempted to strike. To prevent this, the reformers ought to 
adopt the principle of Solon, and consider an injury done to the 
meanest citizen, as a wroug inflicted on the whole; and resist 
it accordingly. Mr. Wooler described the state of political 
liberty in the country, in which he had observed, in a tour of 
1500 miles ; and he declared that with the exception of some 
few liberal towns, he would as soon live in Algiers, where their 
footsteps were chalked for them, than live subject to the spies 
of alocal despotism. He then detailed to the meeting the 
heads of the plan upon which he would take their opinion 
us to the propriety of submitting it to further consideration. 

The following are the leading outlines of the proposed in- 
stitution. 

1. That a Society be formed, under the denomination of the 
‘¢ Liberal Alliance :”’—the object of which is to be the relief of 
individuals, persecuted, on account of the expression, or pub- 
lication of political opinions. 

2, That the Society consists of four classes of subscribers ; 
the first consists of persons who snbscribe upwards of one 
pound sterling per annum:—the second of those who sub- 
scribe one pound ;—the third, of those who subscribe ten shil- 
lings ;—and the fourth, of those who subscribe five shillings 
per annum. 

3. ‘Phat all classes of subscribers possess equal privileges. 

4. ‘That the subscriptions be paid in advance; and no per- 
son to be considered as a subscriber, longer than his subscrip- 
tion continue to be so paid. 

5. That an Open Committee of all the subscribers be held 
every month :—for the purpose of deciding upon the fitness of 
what propositions may be snbmitted to them, by the Acting 
Committee. 

6. That an Acting Committee be elected; quarterly, to pre- 
pare reports to the General Committee Meeting, which alone 

shall hold the funds of the Society at its disposal. 
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7. That when the Society exceeds one thousand, the sy tpl 
should form a second society, in correspondence and co-opera. 
tion with the first, but each retaining the absolute disposal o/ 
its own funds. 

8. That provincial Societies be recommended te be formed, in 
the various local districts; each society disposing of its own 
funds. 

9. That a Committee of Correspondence be established in 
London, to form a centre of communication, that where the 
funds of any district are inadequate to the demand for relief, 
application may be directed to some other, where balances may 
remain in hand, 


This outline, with the reasons adduced in its support, met 
with the fullest approbation of the meeting, after a very elo- 
quent address in their favour, by Mr. Gale Jones; and it was 
agreed to call a larger assembly, as early as convenient, to form 
a Committee for the purpose of carrying it into operative effect. 
As the recent verdicts illustrated at once the importance and 
necessity of such a fund, it was suggested that it might be pro- 
per to call a public meeting to consider of the propriety of an 
address to the individuals suffering under them; and instituting 
a general and permanent fund, instead of any particular sub- 
scription. Monday next was named as the day on which 
the meeting might probably be held; but notice will be duly 
given, when it will actually take place. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPECTABLE PRESS. 
TIMES Vv. COURTER. 

A violent dispute has arisen between the Editors of these jour- 
nals, which must mightily amuse their respective friends. The 
Courier declares that certain words attributed to Mr. Canning, 
by the reporter of the Times, were never uttered. The reporter 
was doubtless correct: and the Editor, in revenge for the accusation 
of falsehood, retorts upon the characters of the proprietors and 
conductors of the Courier. ‘ Do they,” says he, * wish lo extort 
money from us, or from our Reporter, us one of them did from a zer- 
son of much superior rank by a persecution exactly similar? Exactly 
in the same way, we repeat, a distinguished Nobleman and great poli- 
tical character was incessantly assaiied by them; till at iast, in order 
to expose the motives of such infamous conduct, some of his friends 
who were our friends also, laid befure us the plainest evidence 
of an unsuccessful demand made upon himseif by one of those 
proprietors for @ thousand pounds! We spared the caitiff then, ia 
cousequence of a promise made by his partner thatthe abuse of the 
above eminent statesman shou!d cease. And who is that partner? 
Why, the very fellow who forged the French journal L' #e/air ! 
These are the knaves who, ia spite of our repeated cautions, dare 
to calumniate this journal, The Times ; aud, for purposes equally 
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base, put forth, with daily effrontery, the slanderous assertion that 
we intentionally give to the nation untrue statements as true; that 
we publish what we kuow to be false.” 

The next publication of the Courier, admits the contested words 
were uttered, upon which the Times exclaims—“ Here’s a rascal! 
He denied but the preceding day that they ‘* were ever uttered!” 
The Courier quibbles then about the words being spoken, but 
says they were given in the Times in a manner calcuiated to per- 
vert their original meaning. Then comes the Times again, with 
a very ludicrous exposure of the proprietors of the Courier, whom 
he describes in the following manner :— 

‘* The Courier is something worse than a spy, even iu the worst 
sense of that odious word: his task is to villify honest men—not 
to detect thieves: —he endeavours to falsify the contemporaneous 
evidence of the passing events of the day. When any thing is off- 
cially true, he has to assert that it is false. We thank the ** Ma- 
nager”’ (a pretty manager he is) for introducing more of them to 
our notice. Hesays there are four poping of the Courier: 
we have spoken of two—a forger of foreign journals, and an 
attempter to extort mouey. For this exposure we are called 
Radical: ** This (says the Courier of last night) is the true Radical 
mode of reasoning.” But if the exposure of such crimes be Ra- 
dicalism, we must persevere. The truth is, that all the proprictors 
of the Courier are Radicals and Jacobins up to the present day. 
There is a third proprietor, the manager tel!s us, of that journal. 
He also, we more than suspect was ance obtiged to absecnd on ac- 
count of his plits against Government. Is it not hideous that 
such wretches are to be calling honest industrious Enghshmen 
** Radicals,” for faithfully reporting the situation of that country 
which their calumniators would have overthrown, and which 
they would now subvert and destroy, if they could get a farthing 
by the mischief? 

But there is a fourth proprietor, it seems—the present manager. 
We recollect his applying at this office for employment, and he was 
rejected. We shall make him wince now: we may flay him kere- 
after. Have not his atrocious falsehoods, his repeated and direct 
denials of what he kuew to be true, brought all this mischief on 
hitaself and his horde? Has he any regard to veracity in the daily 
conducting of his concern? What Judges state, what Juries find, 
what Senators say, he belies with the wost hardened effrontery. 
With him there is no regard to truth or falsehood; that which 
suits, or according to his narrow understanding seems to suit, 
the cause which he has at present in hand, is that which he asserts 
and maintains.” 

Such is the pictiire one part of the respectable press draws of 
the other; and it is some satisfaction to find, if their general 
calumnies of the reformers were true, still the reformers would not 
be so had as the pictures they draw of one another. In the zeal 
of the Times against the misrepresentations of itself, it may 
perhaps remember that ina pretended comment upon a speech 
of the Editor of this paper, delivered at Birmingham, it was 
honourable to give only the first part of a sentence, because 
the whole would have rendered its sarcasm pointless. Such parties 
are hardly entitled to ask for credit “ from previous habit!” 
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THE PATRIOTS. 
The sky cleared bright, and the morning glow’d, 
And night receded from the view, 
As the blood from the wounds of the warriors flow'd, 
Tho’ not from the hearts of the conquering few. 
For as soon as the sun had emerged from the deep, 
And flutter’d his pinions aloft in the air, 
And over the tops of the hills ’gan to peep, 
At their posts all the ehampions of liberty were. 


The fizht was revew'd with more ardour than ever, 
And the red Cap of Liberty floated on high ; 
And many lay low who arose again never, 
But who in the cause would not clory to die? 
Their names shall be told to their children’s SOUS 5 
Be re echo’d by them to fheir grandsons again ; 
As the men who their Freedom so cloriously wou, 
As the brave ones in Liberty’s cause who were slain; 


Foe grappled with foe, as the fight ran high, 
And the brave and the coward. promise’ously fell ; 
For the soft voiee of pity was no where nigh, 
Nor pleasanter sound than the dying yell. 
The cause that they fought for—their country to save, 
With courage and daring inspired their souls ; 
And the * foul fiend” of Tyranny found a grave, 
And that day sunk to rest with hideous howls ! 


Then peace to the manes of the conquering dcad ; 
Their valliant spirits from earth are free ; 
And though the cold grave ts their comfortless bed, 
They have left to their childiren—tiberty. B. B. 


> —_—_ 
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LINES TO JEMIMA. 
Written in the King’s Bench Prison, on the \Gth of May, 1820. 
By J. BaAmrorp. 


Vil not forget thee, O my love! 
Phough | in a prison far I be :— 
I'll not forget thee, O my love, 
For thou wilt stil] remember me. 


I'll not forget thee, O my love! 

When wakes on me the morning light ! 
And thou shalt ever present be, 

When coineth down the cloud of night. 


I'll not forget thee, O my love! 

When spreads the sun his summer ray ; 
And thou shalt be my comforter, 

Amid the winter’s cheerless dav. 


O, they may bind but cannot break, 
"This heart so fondly full of thee :— 
That liveth only for toy sake, 
And the high cause of Linerty 
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PROGRESS OF USURPATION--DESTRUCTION OF 
THe RIGHT OF APPEAL. 
a 


As, towards the close of the last parliament, the taking away 
the ancient appeal of our law, ageinst the pardoning of mu-- 
dix, is a striking feature of the dimes in which we live, l bee 
leave to send you, on that subject, an extract from the trial ot 
that sagacious patriot, John Home Tooke, for a libel, im 
charging with murder the soldiers of the army, who “ at 
or near Lexington aud Concord, in the province of Massa- 
chusets, commenced the civil war, which ended in a loss of 
thirteen colonies, and a declaration of their independence, 
after a vast effusion of blood and waste of treasure; in our 
first disastrous American war.” 

« But, Gentlemen of the Jury,” savs Mr. Horne Tooke i 
his defence, “ in this matter of charging the king’s troops with 
murder, there is a very siriking cirewnstance. It is well known 
that, amongst ether oppressions and enormities which gave mc 
pain, murders (without any contest and dispute) committed 
and pardoned gave me much. I caused the soldiers in St, 
George’s-fields to be prosecuted—the king’s troops—for mutr- 
der. Itookthem up. [It was called no libel by the then 
Attorney-General; no libel against the government. .They 
were tried for murder. I did intend to have told you how they 
escaped ; but it matters not. ‘They were tried; they were 
charged with murder, and that not only in a court of justice ; 
I advertised it; I sigwed it with my name; the same printer (! 
forgot to ask him as an evidence ; indeed I had beforé asked 
him for a newspaper that contained the advertisement, but he 
could not send me one), he could have proved it; but it is no- 
toriously known, I charged that murder upon the king’s troops 
with my name. It was not thought a libel then. It was 
thought a very great affront: for those troops had been 
THANKED, in the king’s name, for their alacrity upon the 
oceasion. 

“What, then, if the Kine’sname had been abused to thank men 
for their alacrity, what then? I did not mention that, but £ 
mentioned the murder committed. There was murder com- 
mitted—I saw it with my eyes. I saw many barbarities com- 
mitted —I might have heen amongst the slain—and shall 1 not 
mention what [ saw with my own eyes? Shall I have no 
tongue nor understanding, but in a Court of Justice 7—I cer 
tainly will. What followed? Soon after that, Mr. Stanley, 
a considerable officer iu the State, moved in the House of Com- 
mons, for an sist of Parliament to take away from the subject 
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the right of appeal in the case of murder, because 1 frag 
caused appeals to be brought; that is, [ assisted the parties 
wlio brouglit them. | 

«This motion was supported by Mr. Selwyn. Mr. Dyson 
a lord of the Treasury, declared himself to be entirely of tieir 
opinion; “ because the right of appeal for murder was” he 
said, “a shackle upon the King’s mercy: but he begged a de. 
day till the next winter, when ke promised it should have hi; 
assistance ; that so the motion might not appear in the Jour- 
nals of the House all the summer, to alarm and terrify the 
minds of the people before that Bill could be passed into a 
law, for which, at present,’”’ he said, “ there was no time, to 
avoid it alarming the people Jefore it could be passed into 
a law.”’ 

“ Well it did not stop there ; some notice was taken of this, 
but not much, as it was for that time dropped. But this mo- 
tion was revived some time after, Mr. Rose Fuller (a better 
man to come forwards upon such au occasion) gave notice of a 
renewat of that motion in the House of Coymmons: be was sup. 
ported by Mr. Attorney-General. 1 was alarmed at that (aad 
Iwill prove it; [am not now asserting what I will not prove.) 
I instantly published what they might have called a libel, if it 
had not been upon such tender ground. I sent it to the public 
papers, with the initials of my name: I inserted in it such mat- 
ter as could not fail to make it be known to come from me. 
That did not content me. . [ requested an honourable member 
of that house, who is now in court, Mr. Alderman Oliver, to 
present my compliments to Mr. Rose Fuller and the Attorney- 
General, and to inform them that upon that ground, I was 
ready to go even todeath; that | would stick at nothing; that, 
on such an occasion I feared no prosecution for libel. 

‘“* T entreated them to tell me when they would bring the mo- 
tion on, that I might be present to hear what passed, which | 
would faithfully report and freely comment upon. The At- 
torney-Geueral, in his support of that motion, had reviled the 
right of appeal in the subject for murder, as a Gotfic custom. 
Gothic was the invidious charge he brought against it: it was 
a Gothic custom! Why, Gentlemen, so are all the nghts, 
and liberties, and valuable Jaws which we have ; they are ail 
Gothic. But this was to be plucked out froin amongst the rest; 
and because it is Gothic, that men should be punished fox 
murder, because it is a shackle upon the King’s mercy, mur- 
derers are not to be punished. 

‘© Gentlemen, this atiempt has a near affinity with this prose- 
cution of me, fora libel agaiust the government for chargug 
the King’s troops with murder. Gentlemen, I bey your alten- 

tlont) this matte r; for, you see, they have got farther now vi 
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their syste mani their doctrines; and the mere charging of 
the King’s troops with murder is to be considered as a sedi: 
tious libel against the King and the government! 

« But what thougit the House of Lords at the time of the 
Revolution upon this Gothic custom? King James the Second 
had cut off and murdered many of the peers, under a shaw 
trial of a commission of pecrs whom he picked out. At the 
Revolution they took care to secure themselves from such trials 
in future; and wherefore, on the 14th of January 1689, they 
entered this among their standing orders :—‘ Whereas this day 
was appointed for “taking into consideration the report made 
‘the sth day of this instant, January, from the lords commit. 
‘tees of privileges concerning the trials of peers; after due con 
‘ sideration had thereof, it js resolved by thie lords spiritual and 
© temporal in parliament assembled, that it is the ancient right 

‘of the peers of England to he tried only in free parliament 
‘for any capital offences. And it is ordered that. this resolu- 
‘tion be added to the roll of standing orders of this house.’ 
This was to secure themselves. 

“ But when they had done this, some noble spirits amongst 
them being alarmed and appreiiensive, lest, under this pretence, 
in future times the subject might be deprived of his right to 
prosecute those who had committed murder, they (three days 
afterwards, on the 17th of January, entered the following 
declaration: —‘ It is declared by the lords spiritual and tem- 

‘poral in parliament assembled, that the order made the 14th 
‘day of this instant, January, concerning the trials of peers in 
‘ parliament, shall not be understood or construed to extend to 
‘any appeal of murder or other felony to be brought against 
any peer or peers: and it is ordered that this declaration be 
entered on the roll of standing orders of this house ’ 

‘The peers at the Revolution (all Gothic as it was) took this 
right of the subject, and hugged it to their bosonis; and this 
to in their own case against themselves, Thev would not them. 
selves be exempted (rom a possibility of being prosecuted to 
judement, that justic e might be done for the lives of the King’s 
subjects, even if siain by themselves. However, ventlemen, 
this Gothic right of appeal is not as yet taken from us: and i 
do firmly believe, that by the resolution I showed, and by the 
message which I sent, “a by the libel which I published, (it 
such things he libels), 1 do believe 1 have the merit of pulling 
off (at least for some time) so aneene an attempt. Infamous 
four-fold, if you consider the doctrines now brought forwards 
—the king? s troops shall not even she charged with murder! 
Observe, then what follows: theking, perhaps wil/ not pursue ; 
the subject shall lose his right ot appeel ; and you shali not even 
dare to say that the king’s troops have committed murder ! 

ACCUSATOR. 
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TUE MERCHANTS AND LANDED PROPRIETORS 4) 
LOGGERHEADS. 


PL LOLS LEP LOAOPLP OL OL Oe 


We have now arrived aft that progressive crisis in our affai 
when the two great classes of society are opposed in interests, oe 
parently, to each other ; and when the effects ofa bad system hy; hits 
made the relief of either, ai additional burthen to the other. The 
agriculturists, that is, not the farmers and labouring asricullurists, 
bat the landed proprictors, who call themselves the arricultural 
interest, because they live upon the jabours of the agriculturist, 
ace the loudest in their complaints ; though probably not more 
selfish and erroneous in their applications than their commercial 
brethren. 

It is quite evident that the hostiity they are attempting to shey 
against one anothur, should be jointly directed agains ihe systein, 
which has made them what they < re, and which will continue to 
render their affairs sfif/ worse. Uf the pein ‘iples upon which they 
are acting, were at all applicable to their case, every partie! 
branch of either occupation would have the same reason to expect 
legislative relief, whence ver the eilects of the system rendered their 
pursuits disadvantazeous. 

The merchants pray for a free trade, because they hope, the su- 
perior advantages of British capitai, skill, and machinery, would 
enable them still to meet the competition, from which they are 
almost excluded, by the restrictions imposed upon the iatroduc- 
tion of our manufactures, in other countries. The object of their 
etition is to induce other staies to take off the prohibitory regu 
renin and become consumers of our manufactures, while we 
take their corn in exchange; which by reducing the price of 
food, would enabic the manufacturers to produce goods at still lower 
prices. 

This the landed proprictors, net only oppose s but having 
raised the price of corn to an average of neariy double whatit 
would be, if it were left to find its own level, t hey require stil 
further penn duties, to exclude the importalion of grain al- 
together ; as they say,to enable the farmers to pay their rents, and 
the labourers to obtain a fair remuncration. 

Both are probably right, as the argument effects themselves 
The farmers would be benefited for the moment, by anew corn 
bill. They would obtain greater prices for their produce: : nd 
they might be betier able to pay their faxes, and { their rent; and, if 
sitibentiy generous, they might afforc, in the first instance, a 
better price for labour. But as the greater part of the popula- 
tion cannot now obtain half the food ond necessaries they could 
in moderation consume; when the price was enhanced, they would 
be able to obtaiu still Icss. FE amine would pursue them from every 
corner to the workhouse. leer POMSUTIPION, 3 upon which the reve: 
nue is founded, would be diminished; and after driving threc 
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jance Of & land of paupers. Could any one believe that any 
arosperity which might be conferred upon the agricultural in 
terest, would enable it to do this? 4 

On the other hand, a free trade must ruin the farmers, and ren- 
der the cultivation of the land here unprofitable; for corn could be 
imported at an average of one-fourth less than it could be grown 
for in England, with our present rates of taxes, tythes, and contri- 
butions for the poor. The farmer would cease to tili—the landlord 
would obtain no rent,—and the tax-gatherer might count his 
fingers over the defalcation of his accounts. 

Yel it is certain, that commerce alone would support the pre- 
sent revenue longer than agriculture; for the resources of the 
former are unlimited, where they are unfettered; and if the Bri- 
tish merchant were at liberty to.explore the world for markets, 
without the interference ef governments, he would always make 
profitable ventures, and never glut his markets. A nation of 
manufacturers might exist upon a darren rock, with a sufficient 
navy to protect their commerce, and never fear starvation. The 
superabundance of other countries might be safely and certainly 
stored in their granaries, so as to bid defiance to the chance of 
famine. Avricuiture must be limited lo the domand, which is again 
limited by the population; while free commerce could have no 
bounds, until the extremes of luxury became within cvery one’s 
reach. 

But no free trade could support the enormous weight of British 
Taxation ! The united energies of Sofh are sinking under tt; and 
each is wishing to escape from under the pressure, leaving the 
other to sustain it all. ‘Phat such a resuli cannot take place, ts 
mnalier of consolation; for it would be uajust; though perhaps 
not wore unjust than that vpoth should be oppressed as they are at 
present. 

Tie landed proprictors have yet suffered the Jeast; for they have 
hitherto maintained their profits, by the ruin of their dependents. 
Their high renis, which they are now endeavouring to keep up, 
have driven the labourer to the parish, and exhausted the capital 
of their tenants, who, in most cases, have only been labouring 
for their landlords. A man of title and landed fortune, declared 
recently to the Editor, that he considered himself to have been a 
great gainer by the system: for that his table was better supplied, 
his house better furnished, and all his waats more extensively 
gratified, than were those of his grandfather, although a consider- 
able part of the estate had been sold, to pay off mortgages ! 

One thing then, is certain, that if the system is to be con- 
tinued, it must be fed from sources that have not yet been 
drained ; and there are none left save the pockets of the land- 
holders, and those of some few wise manufacturers who have left 
off in time ; and a few fortunate ones, who have risen upon the 
ruins of their brethren, as carrion fatten upon the worn-out steed. 

These resources, however, could last but for a short period. 
The landholders perceive this, and are unwilling their hoards 
should be touched. Ifence, they stimulate the farmers, who are 
really oppressed in au extreme degree, to raise an outery, not tn 
their own behalf. but on behalf of theic landlords. And the mer- 
thants, feeline the evils ef the present cors-bef, ape dreading: the 
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consequences of a mew one, which would render support of ne- 
eessily dearer, come forward to meet the demand of the landhoil- 
ders tor further protection, with a request for a free trade. 

‘* Protect us, as you protect the manufacturers,” say the land- 
holders. ‘ We are compelled to buy the produce of the loom 
and the shuttle. Oblige them to buy our corn, at our own price.” 

The merchants reply —* We wart no further the protection, 
which you envy so much. We are convinced they are now use- 
fess to us, while your demand would be injurious to alt, The price 
of manufactures are depreciated to the lowest ebb, nor can we 
raise them. he prite of corn is raised considerably beyond its 
commercial standard of value, in your favour already. Give us a 
free trade, and take yourselves the advantage of it. Let us import 
corn, for our manufactures, and you may buy foreign articles, if 
you prefer them, or can gel them cheaper and better than oars.” 

Such is the nature of the contest; but the contest should not 
lav between these parties. Yorkshire night as weil petition that 
Gloucester should make no cloth, which would benefit York- 
shire, but ruin Gloucester. Birmingham might as well petition 
that Shefficld should aitempt no rivalry of manufacture; that 
Manchester, and Paisley should not continue to weave. All these 
places are equally oppressed ; and the prohibition of one to come 
mto the market, wouid benefit the other, in the first instance. 
But if the trade of Sheffield were all removed to Birmingham, 
would the latter be able to pay the taxes, and support the poor, 
ofthe former place! That all partial benefits are general wrongs, 
isan axiom cqually true with that, all partial il is universal goud.” 

It is not doubted, but the leaders of the two great divisions of 
socicty, sce clearly enough the nature of thetr situation; but they 
want what Bonaparte would call ‘* moral courage” to meet their 
difficulties fairly. Mr. Baring, on the presentation of the petition 
trem the merchants of London, observed, the petitioners ‘* did not 
wish to interfere with the revenue ;” when he knew that the reve- 
nue was the original cause of the evil; and that the remedy prayed 
for would strike at its very roots. So the landed proprietors 
say that a prohibition of the importation of corn, would act as 
a grand specific to restore general prosperity, by enabling the far- 
mersto pay their taxes. ‘They do not choose to hint, however, 
that the farmers would have very soon afterwards to pay the 
taxes of all the community, as well as their own, because they 
know the farmers would then sink, as they are sinking now. 

The reason of this duplicity, is that both parties know the mi- 
nistry will listen to no proposition that has even a tendency to re- 
duce the taxes. ‘The system continually requires more. Ils vora- 
city only encreases by the supply. ‘There are always arrears to 
provide for: aad were it ten times as productive, the arrears 
would still be found. Ministers will always spent as much as 
they can get, and as much more as they can borrow. Money 1s 
the anti-altrition of the system. The more there is applied, the 
more swiftly and pleasantly it goes ; but it will devour all that ean 
be obtained for the machinery. ‘The petitioners on both sides 
know, and feel this; and therefore wish to sicala march upon the 
system, and muke its agents accessary to its destruction. 

The ministry ts fur too cunning to fail jnto this palpable snare. 
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Phey know the system, by natural decay, is falling from under 
their feet ; but *¢ ¢ may last their time ;” and if it does not, it is 
rain to them, while it does last. They will not, therefore, if they 
can avoid it, take any step, either backwards, or forwards :—and 
the petitioners are every thing but wise to expect it. It is of 
great advantage to then, that the different oppressed divisions of 
sueiety, should quarrel with each other—that the agriculturist 
should complaia of the merchant, and the merchaut of the agricul- 
turist--Instead of both uniting to combat the system, uader which 
both are suffering. - 

The peomptors of the Agricultural Petitioners, at least some 
of them, have another object in view. They wish the farmer to 
continue exhaysting his capital, and himself, im the futile hope that 
something wiil be done to alleviate his distress. This effects 
vomething for the system, and something for the landlord. The 
tariner pays his hizh rents, and his enormous taxes, complizning, 
and praying, and hoping, all the while fora change in his favour, 
until himself, his wife, and his children, follow the discarded 
labourer to the workhouse. 

This is sufficient to demonstrate that it is on the diminution of 
the public expenditure, the tythes, and the poors’-rates alone, that all 
hopes of relief must be rationally grounded. Let all the classes of 
society agree to act, upon what they know to be correct, and relief 
would speedily be obtained. Oue honourable Member of Par- 
hament hints at a reduction of the interest of the debt, under the 
pretence that we are paying at a higher rate than we have borrow- 
ed. Another proposes a property lax of fen per cent on real pro- 
perty, to enable the ministers to meet the expendilure. Both these 
are false views of the question, as far as the national relief is the 
thing sought after, The Exrevpirore ovuGuT NOT To RB MET. 
It ought to be revocep to less than half its amount; and all 
means of its increase prevented, by the only remedy which can 
prove of any avail—a thorough reform in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. 

Three fourths of the nation have already suffered more severely, 
than the remaining fourth would suffer, if half its accumulated 
profits and revenues were cut away at ‘ one fell sweep,” as a 
sinccurist would be ready to exclaim, if the proposal were made 
to him to be content with robbing the treasury of only half his 
present gains. Not a farthing of the public money should be 
spent that could be avoided. There is ueither honor, nor dignity, 
norelory, nor grandeur, in robbing the poor of bread, that autho- 
rity may strat about in ermine and embroidered robes. The splen- 
dour even of the court shoald give way to the wants of the peo 
ple; and if ihe feech-like rapacity of courtly dependants would 
not release its hold, it should be scourged trom its saugainary 
yrasp, nor longer suffered to flesh its relentless fanes in the life- 
blood of the state. What essential difference could it make 
even to the first magistrate, to have but half the equipage, half 
the attendance, half the glittering magnificence of his Court, 
were the sacrifice demanded by the distresses of his people? And 
who will say the distresses of that people do not demand the sacri- 
fice ? Who will say that the present expence of the Court might 
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people ; and, with the example followed up, most cilectualiy ic 
diminish their burthens, and give commerce : 
pause for healthy respiration ? 

These are the first points to be aimed at; and by commencing 
here alone can any geod purpose be answered.—When the scale oh 
the pubiic expenditure is reduced to the lowest possiile ebb, all 
will be ready to contribute to its support. Sacrifices will then be 
willingly made; but why should any class, even royalty itself, 
he exempt from its share of those privations, which the sup- 
porters of royalty are compelled to bear ? 

It is at present useless to reason with the leaders of the two 
classes, because they are determined to deceive themselves, as well 
as others, and to hold out expectations which they are well aware 
can never be realized. Mr. Baring confesses he is afratd to say 
allhe thinks! The landholders are not quite so honest. They say 
what they do not think. Is it not disgusting beyond u.easure, for 
a party petitioning for redress from the pressure of evils it can 
no longer bear, to compliment and paaeyrise the cause of the evils, 
Yet the report of the agricultural committee talks ia high straing 
of alfected vencration and love of that “ unrivalled constitu- 
tion,” which has involved all in one general ruin! Yes, cen 
tlemen, it was that ‘¢ unrivalled constitution,” that provided nc 
check for the unbridled profligacy of wicked »diministrations, which 
has brought the nation tu the very verge of the abyss of unavoida 
ble destruction. That ‘* unrivatled constitution,’ has assumed as 
many forms as Proteus, to deccive, or to coerce the good sense 
of the nation, while its wealth and resources were squandered 
with a slavish hand upon the most baneful measures, and the 
most worthless individuals of the rece of men! It was that ** unrie 
valied constitution,’ which has converted a prosperous country, 
if not yet into “a nest of tyrants,” and a cen of slaves, at least 
into a horde of paupers, and a knot of usurping boroughmongers. 
Unrivalled in all mischief, has it beer, tu its perversion,ayd while it 
continues perverted, it will still be anrivedéed io its ultimate results. 
Now then, while the gencral distress is admittcd,—when the cause 
is known to all—when the remcdy is equally apparent—let us not 
deceive ourselves, nor be deccived. by this juggling. Let us not 
whine over our danger, but mcet it manfully. Let us not say, 
you onght to bear this, and you ought to bear that; but deter- 
mine what ought to be borne, and take up cur several shares of the 
load—but not consent to bear the slightest of all possible additions 
to our necessary burthens. The fricuds of Revolution, if there 
be any such, could not be more gratified than by the mode in 
which the national affairs are now conducted :-—for the tendency 
to revolution is but too manifest, amid the vacillation of the 
cood, and the persevering obstinacy of the bad. Those most inter- 
ested, should apply themselves to counteract this tendency, by 
a noble contempt of any mere personal advantages, and a patriotic 
determination to make any sacrifice for the common good. 
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